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THE SOURCES OF WIELAND'S DON SYLVIO 

Wieland once remarked, in conversation with Bottiger, that he 
had never written anything for which he had not found the material 
in some old romance, legend, or fabliau. 1 In the case of Don Sylvio 
borrowings from Cervantes were noted by contemporary reviewers, 2 
and the author himself frankly admitted a certain resemblance to 
Don Quixote. 3 In our day the borrowings from Cervantes have been 
traced in detail by Stephan Tropsch 4 and Tjard W. Berger; 6 Augustus 
Wood 6 attributes Pedrillo's ludicrous slips of the tongue to the 
influence of Partridge in Tom Jones and of Slipslop in Joseph Andrews, 
whereas Karl Walter 7 shows the affinity in this respect between 
Pediillo and Launcelot Gobbo in the Merchant of Venice. Tropsch 8 
has also pointed out reminiscences from Lucian, while K. 0. Mayer 9 
has traced back many of Wieland's motives to the French fairy tales 
of his time. 

It would seem, therefore, that the field had been pretty thoroughly 
covered. There exists, however, another work, now almost forgotten, 
which in its scope and tendency is very similar to Don Sylvio — so 
nearly identical, in fact, that its plan, together with that of Don 

1 Literarische ZustHnde und Zeitgenossen. In Schilderungen aus Karl Aug. BSttiger's 
handschriftlichem Nachlasse, I, 182. Herausgegeben von K. W. Bottiger. Leipzig, 1838. 
This conversation is dated February 28, 1796. 

! Compare, for example, the review by Musaeus in the Allgem. deutsche Bibliolhek, 
I, 2 (1765), p. 97: "Es herrscht hier freylich keine Originalmanier; die Stellung ist vom 
Cervantes und die Parbenmischung vom Fielding: allein der hauptphilosophische 
Gedanke, der dabey zum Grunde liegt, mag dem Verfasser eigen seyn, und kann ihm 
Ehre machen." 

3 Der leulsche Merkur, V (1774), 344, in a review of Tobias Knaut: " Gesezt aber auch, 
Tobias Knaut ware ungefehr so eine Nachahmung des Tristrams, wie der weibliche Don 
Quichotte, Oder wie Don Sylvio Nachahmungen des Spanischen Don Quichotte sind." 

* "Wielands Don Sylvio und Cervantes' Don Quijole," Euphorion, 4. Erganzungsheft 
(1899), pp. 32-61. 

5 "Don Quixote" in Deutschland und sein Einfiuss auf den deutschen Roman (1613— 
1800). Heidelberg Diss., 1908. 

• Einfiuss Fieldings auf die deutsche Literatur. Heidelberg Diss., Yokohama, 1895. 
' Chronologie der Werke C. M. Wielands (1750-1760). Greifswald Diss., 1904. 

» Ztsch.f. vergl. Literaturgeschichte, N.F., XII (1898), 454-56. 
> Vierteljahrsschrift fur Literaturgeschichte, V (1892), 392-408. 
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142 W. KURRELMBYER 

Quixote, gives an adequate foundation for the entire structure of 
Wieland's romance. The book in question bears the title: 

Voyage Merveilleux du Prince Fan-Fer6din dans la Romancie; Contenant 
Plusieurs Observations Historiques, Geographiques, Physiques, Critiques 
& Morales. A Paris, Chez P. G. Le Mercier, rue S. Jaques, au Livre d'Or. 
M.DCC.XXXV. Avec Approbation & Privilege du Roy. 

In addition to the title-page, printed in red and black, there are 
vi pages+2 leaves +275 pages of text in small octavo. According 
to Barbier 1 a second edition appeared in the same year at Amsterdam, 
and a third in 1738 at Paris. Wieland therefore had abundant 
opportunity to become acquainted with the work, which was later 
reprinted in Volume XXIX of the Voyages imaginaires, 2 where, 
however, the Dedication, most important for our purposes, is lacking. 
The work is discussed by 0. De Gourcuff in " Deux voyages imagi- 
naires Merits par des Bretons," Revue de Bretagne (1891), which I 
have not seen. 

The anonymous author of the Voyage merveiUeux was Guillaume 
Hyacinthe Bougeant, a Jesuit, who was born at Quimper in 1690 and 
died at Paris in 1743. 3 In addition to historical and theological 
works he wrote: Anacreon et Sapho, dialogues en vers grecs (1712); 
Le Saint deniche, ou la Banqueroute des marchands de miracles, 
comedie en cinque actes (1732); Amusements philosophiques sur le 
langage des Mtes (1739). 

The Voyage merveiUeux, doubtless on account of the footnote on 
page 3, is usually described as a "critique ingenieuse du livre de 
L' Usage des Romans, par Lenglet-Dufresnoy." It contains, however, 
numerous similar thrusts at other novelistic and romantic literature 
in vogue at the time, such as Cyrano de Bergerac, Le Roman de VAstrSe, 
Cleveland, Les Avantures d'un homme de quality, La Princesse de Cleves, 
and Manon Lescaut, to say nothing of the Contes des F6es, Contes 
Chinois, Contes Peruviens, and the current mediaeval romances of 

1 Dictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes, 3. 3d., 1879. 

2 Voyages imaginaires, songes, visions, et romans merveilleux, recueillis par Gamier. 
Paris, 1787-95, 39 vols. There are copies in the libraries of Congress, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, and of the Peabody Institute. 

8 Cf. J.-M. Querard, La France litte'raire, ou Dictionnaire bibliographique, Paris, 1827. 
The title is incorrectly given (I, 447) as Voyage . . . dans la Romanie, and this misprint 
is perpetuated in Lanson's Manuel bibliographique. 
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The Sources of Wieland's "Don Sylvio" 143 

knightly adventure. A discussion of these matters, however, is 
not essential here. The author's aim is clearly set forth in his 
Dedication, addressed to Madame C — B — : 

Non, Madame, je ne connois point de mechancete' pareille a celle que vous 
m'avez faite. II faut que le Public en soit juge; je ne puis souffrir les 
Romans, vous le scavez. Je vois que vous les aimez, & je vous en fais la 
guerre. Vous me demandez pourquoi: je vous dis mes raisons; & comme 
si vous 6tiez disposee a vous laisser persuader, finement vous m'engagez a 
les mettre par ecrit. Mais quoi! faire une dissertation raisonnee, une 
controverse de Casuiste ou de Philosophe pedant ? Non, dis-je en homme 
d'esprit; il faut donner a mes raisons un tour agrlable, les envelopper sous 
quelque idle riante, sous quelque fiction qui amuse; & pour cela j 'imagine le 
Voyage Merveilleux du Prince Fan-Fer<Sdin. Le voila fait: c'est un Roman; 
& c'est moi qui l'ai fait. O Ciel! c'est-a-dire, que vous avez trouv6 le moyen 
de me faire faire un Roman, a moi l'ennemi declare" des Romans, & cela dans 
le tems que je vous reproche de les aimer. Avouez-le, Madame: c'est-la 
ce qu'on appelle une trahison, une noirceur. Mais je serai venge\ Vous 
n' aimez pas les loiianges; privilege bien singulier pour une femme. Vous 
abhorrez une Epltre Dldicatoire, vous me 1'avez dit. 1 . . . Gardez-moi 
done le secret, je vous prie, comme je vous le garderai; & je vous promets de 
plus que si ce petit Ouvrage repond a mes intentions, en vous inspirant a 
vous & a ceux qui le liront, un juste dlgoilt de la lecture des Romans, je vous 
pardonnerai de me l'avoir fait ecrire. J'ai l'honneur d'etre, Madame, 
Votre trSs-humble & tres-ob&ssant serviteur * * * 

We have here, clearly expressed and motivated, the satire upon 
the popularity of fairy-tale literature with which Wieland is some- 
times credited, and Gervinus' criticism of Don Sylvio thus loses its 
point as far as Wieland is concerned: 2 

Er setzt also als Vertreter der schwarmerischen Verirrungen den Ge- 
schmack der Feenmarchen, der damals in Frankreich herrschte. Aber in 
Deutschland waren diese Dinge kaum durch die niirnberger Uebersetzung des 
Kabinets der Feen bekannt, und der Hieb fiel also ganz flach. 

An analysis of the story proper will enable us to compare its 
plan with that of Don Sylvio. 

The education of Prince Fan-Feredin was directed by his mother, 
Queen Fan-Fe>6dine. The latter cared little enough for romances, 
but, having read by chance the assertion that nothing was more 

1 In the omitted portion the author threatens to reveal the lady's identity but 
Anally desists on reflecting that she could revenge herself by publishing his name. 

2 Qeachichte der deutschen Dichtung, IV (5. Aufl., 1873), 308. 
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144 W. KURRELMEYER 

suited to form the heart and mind of youth, she felt in conscience 
bound to make the young prince read as much as possible of romans, 
so as to inspire him betimes with the love of virtue and honor, a 
horror of vice, the avoidance of the passions, and a taste for things 
true and great. He soon perceived the fruits of such a laudable 
education : 

Agite de mille mouvemens inconnus, le cceur plein de beaux sentimens, 
& l'esprit rempli de grandes idees, je commencai a me degofoer de tout ce 
qui m'environnoit. Quelle difference, disois-je, de ce que je vois & de tout 
ce que j'entends, avec ce que je lis dans les Romans! Je vois ici tout le 
monde s'occuper d'objets d'interet, de fortune, d'6tablissement, ou de plaisirs 
fri voles. Nulle avanture singuliere: nulle entreprise heroi'que [pp. 3-4]. 

The hero accordingly determines to abandon his land, to seek the 
marvelous land of Romance. Having secretly provided himself with 
everything necessary for the expedition, he begins his quest on a 
beautiful moonlit night. Mountains and plains, cities and castles 
without number are met with, but they are in no wise different from 
those at home, so that he finally begins to weary of his search. In 
vain he makes inquiries; some have never heard of the land of 
Romance, others are familiar with the name but not with its location. 
The only thing which sustains the hero's courage is the reflection that 
this land must be somewhere, that it cannot possibly be a chimera: 

Car enfin, disois-je, si ce pays n'existoit pas reellement, il faudroit done 
traiter de visions ridicules & de fables pu6riles tout ce qu'on lit dans les 
Romans. Quelle apparence! Eh! que faudroit-il done penser de tant de 
personnes si raisonnables d'ailleurs qui ont tant de gotit pour ces lectures, & 
de tant de gens d'esprit qui employent leurs talens a composer de pareils 
Ouvrages? [pp. 6-7]. 

He therefore persists, until finally, by mere accident, he stumbles 
upon the object of his search. Leading his horse up the high moun- 
tains of Troximanie, he eventually reaches the top, when suddenly 
the ground gives way beneath him, so that he rolls down in one 
direction, his horse in the other. Fan-Feredin finds himself at the 
bottom of a frightful precipice surrounded by fearful mountains, 
and it is evident that he owes his life to the "protection particuliere 
de quelque Fee, de quelque Genie favorable, ou de quelqu'une de ces 
petites Divinites qui voltigent dans le pays des Romans en plus 
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The Sources of Wieland's "Don Sylvio" 145 

grand nombre que les papillons ne volent au Printems dans nos 
campagnes" (p. 9)'. 

With much hardship he makes his way to a more open place, 
a sort of cemetery with the remains of various creatures that frequent 
the land of Romance — griffins, centaurs, hippogriffs, dragons, harpies, 
and the like — and in the midst of these observations a centaur comes 
out of a cave with the carcass of a hippogriff. Although the hero 
is not without natural courage, and despite the fact that he, from his 
reading, is perfectly familiar with centaurs, this sight at first causes 
him some emotion, so that he hides behind a rock until the centaur 
has retired. Upon reflection, however, he enters the cave, vainly 
calling on the centaur for aid. With great difficulty he explores the 
cave and finally emerges into the land of Romance. 

It is impossible here to enter into any details of description — 
there are pegasuses, unicorns, griffins, hippogriffs, centaurs, hirco- 
cerfs, chimeras, salamanders, and sirens. Boats appear as soon as 
one desires to cross a river or a lake, and bridges are built in an instant. 
There are brooks of milk and honey which are accounted for most 
naturally: cows and goats have such an abundance of milk, which 
they give spontaneously, that a brooklet of milk is formed as soon as 
a dozen of them are assembled; similarly, the bees alight on a tree 
and make honey in such prodigious quantities that the continually 
falling drops make a rivulet. 1 

At a certain place Fan-Fer6din touches with his hand certain 
rocks that had attracted his attention, only to find them soft and 
yielding to the touch. He later learns that an unhappy but eloquent 
lover had recounted his torments to these rocks, which had been 
unable to resist his touching appeal; some had split from top to 
bottom, others had melted like wax, and the hardest had been 
softened, as described above. 2 

In the course of his peregrinations the hero is directed to the 
Forest of Adventures, where, with herbs plucked at random, he frees 

1 Compare in this connection the complete title of the first edition of Wieland's 
novel: Der Sieg der Natur iiber die Schw&rmerey, oder die Abentheuer des Don Sylvio von 
Rosalva, Eine Oeschichte, worin alles Wunderbare natilrlich zugeht. 

* Compare with this the following passage from Don Sylvio, II, 288 (ed. of 1772) : 
"nachdem er slch auf einem Felsen, der zwar wie andere Felsen von Stein, aber so weich 
wie eln Polster war, zurecht gesetzt hatte " 
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a cavalier from an enchanted sleep caused by a sorcerer in the service 
of a rival. The cavalier had been sleeping for a year, "sans pouvoir 
£tre reVeille que par le Prince Fan-F6r6din, a qui il 6toit reserve" de 
me desenchanter." Immediately calling Fan-F6r6din by name, he 
introduces himself as " Prince Zazaraph, Grand Paladin de la Dondin- 
dandie." He had spent several years in the land of Romance, which 
one enters by the gate of love and leaves by that of marriage. Zaza- 
raph loves the beautiful Princess Anemone, with whom he expects to 
return to his native land within three days. 

In the meantime he offers to serve as the guide of Fan-Fe>6din, 
"& trois jours vous suffiront pour connoitre toute la Romancie, sans 
vous donner m§me la peine de la parcourir tout entire, parce qu'on 
ne voit presque partout que la meme chose." There is also a dis- 
quisition on the language of the country, which is, in effect, a satire 
on the preciositi of the time. In the discussion of the geography of 
the country Fan-F6r6din learns that there is "une haute & basse 
Romancie. Nous sommes ici, me dit-il, dans la haute Romancie, & 
elle est ais6e a distinguer de la basse par toutes les merveilles dont elle 
est remplie." In former times the boundaries of the land of Romance 
were strictly guarded, the inhabitants being limited to the most 
celebrated heroes: Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, 
Percefor^t, Amadis, Roland, Merlusine, and others. Later on 
Pharamond, Cleopatra, Cyrus, and the like were admitted, and 
thereafter the heroes and princes of Faery, of the Thousand and One 
Nights, the Contes Chinois. Finally when travelers and adventurers, 
men and women of mediocre qualities, came in it became necessary 
to make the division into Upper and Lower Romance. 

In the course of this narrative Fan-Feredin is compelled to gap, 
and finds that this is "la maladie du pays ... a peu pres comme le 
mal de mer pour ceux qui font un premier voyage sur cet element." 
For a change of air they mount a pair of great grasshoppers, which are 
more gentle but less speedy than the hippogriffs. The methods of 
travel are thereupon described, particularly the " Lettres Romanci- 
ennes," by virtue of which the traveler has no trouble about bad 
weather, broken carriages, and wretched inns, but lodges in the 
castles of princes and seigneurs, where all the ladies fall in love with 
him. 
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The Sources of Wieland's "Don Sylvio" 147 

When Zazaraph, in the course of this recital, exhibits the portrait 
of his adored Anemone, Fan-F6r£din recognizes in her his own sister, 
the Infanta Fan-Feredine. At the same time the Grand Paladin, on 
looking at his new friend more closely, detects certain striking resem- 
blances between him and the brother of his beloved, so that the 
denouement of the story is clearly foreshadowed. The conversation 
is interrupted, however, and the following chapter describes the 
"Ouvriers, Metiers & Manufactures de la Romancie." Meanwhile 
the princes approach the harbor, where various vessels are arriving, 
one of which brings the Princess Anemone. She had been carried 
off by the perfidious Prince Gulifax, and upon ultimate delivrance 
from him she had fallen into other perilous situations, out of all of 
which she eventually made her escape. 

Her narrative is longer than that of Zazaraph; during its recital 
Fan-F6r£din falls desperately in love with her friend Rosebelle, sister 
of the Grand Paladin. He is accepted, and the thirty-six formalities 
required in the land of Romance are to a large extent waived, so that 
the two pairs are on the point of departing for la Dondindandie to 
solemnize their union, this being impossible in la Romancie. 

Meanwhile there is a tournament, at which Fan-Fer^din carries 
off the prize, which he is to present to the lady of his heart. Unfortu- 
nately the ladies are all masked on this occasion, so that the hero 
makes the biggest blunder imaginable, presenting the jeweled bracelet 
to the Princess Rigriche, who is naturally very proud of the honor. 
Upon unmasking, she exhibits a face so ugly that Fan-F6redin takes 
it to be a second mask, likewise to be removed, while Rosebelle 
promptly faints away at the sight of this apparent perfidy of her 
lover. When the latter reflects upon the opinion which Rosebelle 
must have of him, he likewise swoons. He recovers his senses in the 
arms of Rigriche, who regards him as her lawful prize and refuses to 
yield her claim. She is described as "une grosse petite personne," 
and Fan-F£r6din is "sans doute le premier amant qui eut rendu 
hommage a ses attraits, & peut-6tre n'esperoit-elle pas en trouver un 
second." When she finds herself scorned, "elle fit bien-t6t succeder 
aux douceurs des injures si atroces, que je n'eus d'autre parti a 
prendre que de lui ceder la place" (p. 267). 
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Meanwhile Zazaraph is ready to avenge with blood the insult 
put upon his sister, but the matter is deferred, and ultimately explana- 
tions are made and accepted. The morrow therefore finds the com- 
pany on the way to la Dondindandie. In their costly train there is 
nothing meaner than bridles of gold and saddles ornamented with 
pearls and diamonds, and their servants exhibit the richest livery. 
As they approach the goal a sudden, fatal moment robs the hero of 
his perfect happiness : " mais pour bien entendre ce cruel evenement, 
il faut reprendre la chose de plus haut, & prevenir les Lecteurs que 
je vais changer de ton" (p. 271). In short, the entire story is con- 
fessed to be a mere dream. In his true character the hero is M. de 
la Brosse, of Lower Languedoc, whose sister has just married M. des 
Mottes, and, in order to make a double alliance, M. de la Brosse has 
become engaged to the sister of M. des Mottes. Meanwhile — 

M. de la Brosse ayant la t6te remplie d'une longue suite de Romans qu'il 
avoit lus recemment, reva dans un long & profond sommeil toute 1'Histoire 
qu'on vient de lire. Apres s'etre metamorphose en Prince Fan-Fer6din, 
il fit de M. des Mottes un Grand Paladin Zazaraph. II changea sa sceur en 
Princesse Anemone, sa maitresse en Princesse Rosebelle, & composa tout le 
beau tissu d'avantures qu'il vient de raconter. Or ce Gentilhomme, ci- 
devant Prince Fan-Fer6din; c'est moi-meme ne vous en deplaise, & jugez 
parconsequent quel fut mon 6tonnement a mon reveil de me retrouver M. 
de la Brosse [pp. 272-73]. 

Let us now compare briefly the essential points of Wieland's 
story. Don Sylvio de Rosalva 1 grows up under the tutelage of an 
elderly maiden aunt, apparently his only relative, as a young sister 
had mysteriously disappeared some years before the opening of the 
story. 

As soon as Don Sylvio had learned enough Latin from the Vicar of the 
village, to comprehend Ovid's Metamorphoses Donna Menzia deter- 
mined to take upon herself the care of forming the young man; and of giving 
him every perfection, which in her ideas, could make him an accomplished 
Cavalier. It was rather unfortunate, that Donna Menzia had picked up all 
those ideas respecting education, in Pharamond, Clelia, Grand Cyrus, and 

• " My colleague Dr. Erasmo Buceta suggests that the name is probably to be traced 
back to Book XII of Amadis of Gaul: Don Silves de la Selva. The similarity is striking, 
and Wieland's familiarity with the Amadis needs no detailed proof. Book XII appeared 
in numerous Spanish and French editions, from which latter Wieland presumably drew, 
as the German editions usually change the name to Ritter[ Ftirst, Print] Silves vom Walde. 
In the preface to his Neuer Amadis (1771) Wieland uses the form Silvio de la Silva." 
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other books of that stamp, -which, with the Adventures of the twelve Peers of 
France, and the Knights of the Round Table, constituted the chief part of her 
library. In these volumes, she conceived, were to be found all the treasures 
of the most sublime and useful knowledge; and therefore thought she could 
no way better instruct her young pupil, than by endeavoring to inspire him 
with those ideas, and with that taste, which she herself had deduced from 
sources so pure. The happy disposition of young Don Sylvio in this respect 
seconded her views so well, that before he had attained his fifteenth year, he 
was at least as learned 'as his noble aunt. At that tender age he already 
possessed as extensive a knowledge of History, Physics, Theology, Meta- 
physics, Morals, Politics, the art of War, Antiquities, and Belles Lettres, as 
any of the Heroes of Grand Cyrus could ever attain 1 [Book I, chap. ii]. 

But what most charmed her in her nephew was the uncommon desire 
which animated him, to imitate those sublime patterns, whose high deeds and 
moral virtues had transported him with admiration, and to which he had so 
familiarized his imagination, that he was at length persuaded, it would cost 
him no more pains to put them in practice, than it had already done to 
conceive the idea of them [Book I, chap. ii]. 

The natural ingenuity of his soul rendered him incapable of suspecting 
that he could be deceived. His imagination therefore was impressed with 
those chimerical beings which the poets and dealers in romance exhibited to 
him, just in the same manner as his senses received the impression which 
natural things made upon them. The more agreeable he found the marvel- 
lous and the supernatural, the more was he tempted to believe them true; 
and especially as he had no doubt of things the most incredible: For the 
ignorant believe every thing possible. In this manner, the poetical and 
enchanted world dispossessed his brain of the true; while the stars, elemen- 
tary spirits, enchanters, and fairies, according to his system, were as certainly 
the movers of all nature, as gravity, attraction .... are, in the system of a 
modern philosopher [Book I, chap. iii]. 

In addition to the books of chivalry on which he had been fed 
Don Sylvio one day discovered a large parcel of fairy tales, Arabian 
Nights, Persian Tales, and the like, which he fairly devoured : 

He did not read, but he saw, he heard, he felt the whole. A system of 
nature, more beautiful and surprizing than all he had hitherto known, seemed 
to unfold itself to his view; and that mixture of the marvellous with the 
simplicity of nature, which characterizes most illusions of this sort, was to 
him an infallible mark of their truth [Book I, chap. iv]. 

1 Quotations are from the first English translation (London, 1773), the text of which 
is based on that of the original German edition of 1764. Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXII, 
225. 
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Donna Menzia tried to dissuade him, but in vain: 

Enchantments, palaces of diamonds and rubies, princesses enchanted, or 
shut up in towers, or subterraneous palaces; together with those tender 
lovers, who, under the wonderous protection of a good fairy, escaped all the 
subtleties of a bad one; these, and the like, still kept in his imagination the 
quiet possession they had gained. Don Sylvio read nothing else .... 
'Twas all his thoughts by day, and all his dreams by night' [Book I, chap. iv]. 

I have given in detail the description of the character and sur- 
roundings of Don Sylvio so that the identity of atmosphere in the 
two stories might be brought out: That a youth thus reared should 
fall in love with an enchanted princess, as yet unseen, was but 
natural, and when he one day caught a butterfly of singular beauty 
it was clear that this must be his enchanted princess, whom he 
accordingly released. The butterfly flew off, and while following it 
Don Sylvio stumbled upon a miniature set in brilliants. He realized 
that this must be the picture of his princess placed in his way by a 
grateful fairy. 

In a subsequent dream there is a vision of salamanders and fairies, 
and Radiante, the queen of Salamanders, tells him to go in search 
of the blue butterfly in order to dissolve the enchantment and release 
the princess. "This great adventure is reserved for Thee. Lose 
no time, Don Sylvio." Accordingly he makes his preparations for 
the journey, on which he is to be accompanied by his squire Pedrillo 
and his little dog. 

Meanwhile Donna Menzia has made an agreement to marry a 
lawyer of a nearby town, one of the stipulations being that Don 
Sylvio marry the lawyer's niece, whose fortune he has had in hand 
since her father's death. On an appointed day, Don Sylvio being 
still in the dark as to his aunt's project, uncle and niece arrive at the 
castle. Donna Mergelina, the niece, is pictured as a monster, short 
and stout, like Rigriche in the French story. Don Sylvio refuses to 
give up his princess and is imprisoned but he eventually escapes and 
sets out on his search for the butterfly. There are numerous adven- 
tures with salamanders, fairies, and the like, so that Don Sylvio, 
although never more than a few leagues from his castle, is as actually 
in the land of Romance as was Fan-F£r6din. In a forest he and his 
squire rescue several young men, the escort of a young lady attacked 
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by kidnappers. Don Sylvio proceeds with his grateful friends to the 
castle of Don Eugenio, the head of the party, and the lover of Hya- 
cinthe, the rescued lady, who in the end turns out to be Don Sylvio's 
long-lost sister. On the other hand, Donna Felicia, the sister of 
Don Eugenio, is the owner of the miniature, and Don Sylvio finally 
transfers his affections from the imaginary princess to her flesh-and- 
blood counterpart. The story thus ends in a double marriage of 
sister and brother with brother and sister. 

In this skeleton outline I have limited myself, as in the case of 
the French work, to the story proper, omitting incidents and details 
which need not concern us here, as it is the parallelism of the funda- 
mental plot that I have sought to bring out. 

In both stories the orphaned hero, reared by a female relative 
and educated almost exclusively by the reading of tales of romance, 
sets out at the age of eighteen in search of romantic adventure, and 
to disenchant an enchanted person. He rescues a cavalier who turns 
out to be the lover of his rescuer's sister, while the hero in turn falls 
in love with the cavalier's sister, so that both stories end in a double 
marriage. In each case a short, thick-set, ugly woman tries to step 
in between the hero and his love, and in each case a miniature portrait 
plays an important part in bringing about the denouement. 

Instances of parallelism in incident are comparatively few on 
account of the fact that the French story has little action, its satire 
being mainly developed by the description of present and former 
conditions in the land of Romance. As Wieland's story is, on the 
contrary, one of action, the details had to be invented or borrowed 
elsewhere. One at least has its counterpart in the Voyage. 

In the extravagant story of Biribinker, told by one of the company 
in order to cure Don Sylvio of his credulity, the hero finds himself 
within a tremendous whale, in whose interior there are lakes, islands, 
etc., and the rocks on the shore, without further motivation, are 
described as being soft as cushions. Fan-F6r6din likewise gets into 
the bowels of the earth and at a certain place finds the rocks yielding 
to the touch. This condition is here motivated, however, by the 
statement that an unfortunate lover had been in those parts on the 
previous day and by his pitiful laments had caused the rocks to 
become softened. Furthermore, just as Don Sylvio, who gullibly 
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believes the Biribinker story, is finally told that it is a mere fabrica- 
tion, so also Fan-Feredin breaks off suddenly with the statement that 
the whole thing is but an idle dream. 

When we consider, finally, the aim and purpose of the French 
story, as expressed in the author's dedication, not much doubt remains 
that Wieland's plan and probably his original impulse to compose 
such a work came from the Voyage merveilleux; in the delineation of 
his characters, however, as well as in the arrangement and combina- 
tion of his materials, Wieland followed the inspiration of his own 
genius. 

W. Ktjrrelmeyer 

Johns Hopkins University 
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